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note of dedication) ; no attempt is made to verify statements found 
therein. In the matter of selection and arrangement it may be ques- 
tioned whether the best judgment is always shown. For instance in 
chapter ix the results of the repeal of the Missouri compromise are un- 
der consideration, yet a lengthy discussion of Mr. Grow's European 
trip and the impressions made upon him are included. Then too in the 
selection of words and phrases better authorities could have been follow- 
ed than, appear to have been used. (See the following citations: p. 47, 
"felt the urge"; p. 48, "not then proven"; p. 49, " untellably " ; p. 50, 
"Motived by those causes.") In the last half of the book, too, there is 
tendency to use long and involved sentences. Yet with these defects 
the book is readable and its pages should be scanned by every student 
of American history. 

Judson F. Lee 

Sixty years of American life. Taylor to Roosevelt, 1850-1910. By 
Everett P. Wheeler, A.M., M.S. (New York: E. P. Dutton & com- 
pany, 1917. 489 p. $2.50 net) 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler's recollections cover the period of a useful life 
and illustrate a type of citizen rare in the earlier history of the United 
States, but fairly plentiful today. Holding no conspicuous office he 
has nevertheless provided some of the driving force for most of the 
disinterested movements of the last half century. His chapters review 
the civil war and politics in the dark days after the war, and traverse 
in some detail the movements for tariff reform, sound money, civil ser- 
vice reform, municipal reform, and law reform. He has been a prac- 
tical man in the midst of all this effort for social betterment, and has 
never been one of the "fringe of lunatics." The real meaning of the 
weight of popular approval that has sustained the non-political efforts of 
all our more recent presidents is clearer to any one who has worked 
through this narrative. Today our strong tendency is to use political 
machinery merely to record conclusions already reached, or nearly 
reached, through non-partisan and informal propaganda. Not only Mr. 
Wheeler's reforms but prohibition, suffrage, preparedness, and compul- 
sory service stand out as cases where the process is at work. And the 
leaders in this informal work constitute a type relatively unfamiliar 
and commonly difficult to study. 

There is little in Mr. Wheeler's book that is new to the specialist; but 
in its arrangement it gives continuity and substance to our impression 
of the reformer's mind. The documents printed and quoted from are 
less intimate than we should have desired. If the author had drawn 
from his letter files some of his more personal and revealing letters, as 
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ex-senator Foraker did, the contribution would have ranked higher for 
the historian. But withal it is a useful and informing work. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Reminiscences of a war-time statesman and diplomat, 1830-1915. By 
Frederick W. Seward, assistant secretary of state, administration 
of Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnams' sons, 1916. 489 pages. $3.50 net) 
The work covers in a scattering way about seventy-five years from the 
earliest recollections of the writer to 1909. It is a mixture of reminis- 
cences, history, diary, and letters, and frequently the narrative is based 
on all of these. There are no chapters, but the book is divided into more 
than a hundred short sections or topics under three main divisions : Be- 
fore the war; During the war; After the war. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Seward's compilation is of great historical value, yet at times it is 
very interesting and frequently it affords illuminating sidelights on 
men, measures, and events. Some of the more important or more inter- 
esting parts are those relating to the author's boyhood, recollections 
of men and conditions in Albany and Washington in the late thirties 
and the forties, and his accounts of old-fashioned college life and of the 
administration of an antebellum newspaper. There are also reminis- 
cences of visiting personages and prominent politicians and statesmen, 
and most worth while of all, there is some inside information as to the 
conduct of foreign affairs by "William Henry Seward, who is the hero 
of the book. Special mention may be made of the author's explanation 
(p. 149) of his father's "Thoughts for the president's consideration" 
as merely a basis for future discussion, and of the development of 
Seward's expansion policy. In connection with the latter topic the ac- 
counts of travels in the West Indies, Mexico, and Alaska are interesting 
and significant. Probably the book would have been a better one had it 
told more of Frederick William Seward's activities and less of William 

Henry Seward's. 

Walter L. Fleming 

A soldier-doctor of our army, James P. Kimball, late colonel and assistant 

surgeon-general, U. S. army. By Maria Brace Kimball. With an 

introduction by Major-Gen eral William C. Gorgas. (Boston and 

New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 192 p. $1.50 net) 

Issued just before the declaration of war with Germany, this readable 

little volume forms a timely essay in practical patriotism. Basing her 

narrative mainly upon her husband's letters and diaries, Mrs. Kimball 

gives an interesting picture of the quiet self-sacrificing devotion of the 

best type of soldier-doctor. 



